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CCCC NEWS 

“Conveeners” noted a narrowing in spread of offerings at the 
Conference on College Composition and Communication annual 
spring meeting in Chicago, March 24-26. Few new scenes were 
scanned. There was a novel panel discussion on the social sciences 
and the teaching of communication skills, and a new workshop on 
the foreign student in the freshman course. But otherwise the 
“English” teachers shut the door politely on the big new world 
outside. Within accustomed walls they mulled over such age-old 
problems as textbooks, examinations, the teaching of “grammar,” 
and spelling and reading. 

These problems are indeed the dollar sign on teachers’ salary 
checks. Teachers should keep abreast of new developments in them; 
teachers should relish fresh case studies (and many were given) 
which throw new light and increase confidence in tentative techni- 
ques. But professional publications serve this same end. 

Conventions have a special and peculiar additional function: 
shock. Shock that can hit a lot of people all at once and start them 
thinking and talking hotly. An article in a magazine cannot do that. 
A convention which does not do it degenerates into back-scratching 
or muddying the pool. 

The unprecedented narrowing of focus at the spring meeting 
may derive from CCCC’s increasing intimacy with the National 
Council of Teachers of English. The constitution of NCTE was 
amended last year to give greater status to CCCC. At its organiza- 
tion in 1949, CCCC became a “group” within NTE, re-confirmed 
by the NCTE Executive Committee every three years. Now, the 
NCTE board of directors includes three members elected by CCCC. 
In addition, a representative of CCCC is now a member of the 
NCTE Executive Committee. The reason was to “give greater rec- 
ognition to the strong, young Council group, the CCCC.” This 
recognition by NCTE is indeed success. It reflects honor upon the 
men of vision, spirit, and energy who created CCCC to fill the need 
for an organization to concentrate upon the college freshman course. 

But what now? CCCC cannot always stay young, but it can be 
ageless. Can it maintain the pioneer strength and independence 
which has made it strong up to now? Or will recognition by NCTE 
corrupt the very strength which it recognizes? The 1955 spring 
meeting poses the paradox. If more signs of middle-aged degener- 
ation appear, many seats around the 1956 conference tables may 
be empty. —J.M. 
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INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGES AND PROBLEMS OF 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION 


This issue of the Journal of Communication is devoted entirely 
to the papers presented in the sectional meeting of December 28, 
1954, at the NSSC convention in Chicago. The chairman was EI- 
wood Murray of the University of Denver. 

Mr. Harper’s article is an exception. By coincidence, the editor 
had arranged to reprint this article before he learned of Mr. 
Yngve’s. However, the two articles are more complementary than 
redundant and the importance of the development seemed to war- 
rant inclusion of both in this issue. 

One participant in the sectional meeting, Ralph Nichols of the 
University of Minnesota, is not represented here. His impromptu 
talk, “Should NSSC Foster an International Language?” was not 
written down or recorded. In brief, his conclusions were that NSSC 
should encourage all serious and sincere attempts to improve com- 
munication among men without officially sponsoring any one to the 


exclusion of others. 
* ok * 


MACHINES FOR THE TRANSLATION OF LANGUAGES 
Victor H. YNGVE 


The purpose of this article is to give a report of certain progress 
being made in our technology which promises to be of importance 
to the field of international communication. This technological 
advance which is looming on the near horizon is the possibility of 
translating languages automatically by means of machines. Per- 
haps we should not call it just a possibility, for this development 
seems inevitable. For the first time in history, extensive com- 
munication will be possible between people who do not under- 
stand each other’s languages. At present, such communication 


Victor H. Yngve, Ph.D.—Research Laboratory of Electronics and Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Dr. Yngve edits the MIT publication, Mechanical Translation. 

The work described here was supported in part by the Signal Corps, the 
Office of Naval Research, the Air Research and Development Command, and 
the office of Scientific Research; and in part by the National Science Foun- 
dation. 
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must be funneled through bi-linguals, or people who have attained 
some proficiency in both languages. Frequently the solution of a 
problem merely exposes other problems to view. When the techni- 
cal problems connected with this development have been solved, 
we will be faced with other, more difficult problems. They will not 
be how can we do such a thing, but what should we do with such 
a thing, and what will result from such a thing. 

It is difficult to explain a technological development without 
some technical background for perspective. For this purpose, just 
a little will be given here. Every advance in the methods of human 
communication has rested upon prior technological advances. The 
development of writing was based on an understanding of the use 
of charcoal, clay tablets, papyrus, ink, and so on. The development 
of printing was based on advances in metal technology and on an 
understanding of certain mechanical principles. The perfection of 
the telegraph and telephone depended upon the scientific knowl- 
edge of electricity which came almost entirely after the American 
revolution. Radio and television depend on the vacuum tube which 
was invented only fifty years ago. These developments may be 
thought of as machines for the transmitting of information. Today 
there exists a new technology that will make possible the develop- 
ment of machines for translating as well as transmitting language. 
This technology is associated with the printing telegraph, with the 
dial telephone exchange, the automatic punched-card business ma- 
chine, and most important, with the electronic digital computer, 
better known to readers of science fiction as giant brains, in spite 
of the fact that they can’t think. 

A translating machine may be something like this. There will be 
a keyboard. Material in one language will be typed on this key- 
board. It will be converted into electrical impulses in much the 
same way as the modern telegraph operator’s keyboard converts the 
typed telegrams into electrical impulses for transmittal over the 
telegraph wire. These impulses will enter a machine, about which 
more will be said later. Also connected to this machine will be an- 
other electric typewriter which will automatically type out a trans- 
lation in the other language. 

For the present we will be dealing only with the written lan- 
guage. Now, of course there is a great need for translation and 
interpretation of spoken language. It seems, however, that it prob- 
ably will not be technically feasible to translate spoken language by 
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machine in the near future. It is a development that will eventually 
come, to be sure. There is a great effort being made at several uni- 
versities and research establishments which will result in electronic 
techniques for the recognition of speech sounds, thus enabling the 
automatic transcription of the highly complex sounds of the spoken 
language directly into a phonetic or phonemic alphabet suitable for 
introduction into a translating machine. Similarly, work is progress- 
ing on speech synthesizers which could be used as an output, pro- 
ducing speech-like sounds from the coded output of the machine. 
But for the present, we are dealing only with the written language. 
Most important communications are reduced to the written form 
first, anyway, even though intended for oral presentation. So the 
limitation may not be as serious as one might suppose at first. Prob- 
ably the first use of our machines will be in translating periodical 
literature, perhaps first in the fields of science and technology. The 
M.L.T. library, for example, carries over 200 scientific and technical 
periodicals in the German language alone. Much of the information 
they contain is useful and should be translated. 

What is there in these latest technological developments which 
ensures the possibility of designing a machine to translate languages? 
First, mamy ways of storing information mechanically have been 
developed. For example, in the automatic business machine, in- 
formation is stered on punched cards. These punched cards are 
familiar to everyone, in connection with income tax returns, if for 
no other reason. Alphabetical or numerical characters may be 
represented on these cards by means of the presence or absence of 
punched holes in various locations. Information may be presented 
in machines in other ways too: in the position of wheels or gears, 
even in vacuum-tube circuits. In the dial telephone exchange, in- 
formation is stored in electromagnetic relays which close electric 
contacts. The most efficient devices for the mechanical storage of 
information are to be found in the electronic digital computer. Here, 
all of the previously mentioned methods of storage may be used, as 
well as several new methods which allow for very quick storage and 
recall of the desired information. All of the most widely used meth- 
ods of storage of information in machines represent letters or num- 
bers by patterns of the presence or absence of something. In the 
case of the punched cards, it is the pattern of the holes. So we 
know how to store information in a machine. We can make a 
dictionary. 
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The other ability which these machines have is to compare two 
pieces of information and make a decision on the basis of this com- 
parison as to what to do next. An everyday example of this ability 
to make a decision is found when you pick up the telephone and 
dial a number. If the line is not busy, the result of the comparison 
in the apparatus is the decision to ring your party. If, on the other 
hand, the line is busy, the result of the comparison is different and 
the equipment gives you a busy signal. Although it is not immedi- 
ately obvious, these two abilities of existing mechanisms, the ability 
to store or remember information, and the ability to make decisions 
are logically sufficient for translating one language into another. 

What is meant by translation? Of course, there is no such thing 
as a perfect translation. Two highly qualified translators may trans- 
late the same text, both doing an excellent job, and then, finding 
that their two versions do not agree, enter into a heated argument 
as to which is correct. It is not expected, of course, that machines 
will produce a perfect translation either. But it is realistic to sup- 
pose that a machine can produce some sort of an approximate 
translation, adequate for most purposes. Only time and the result 
of many years of hard work will tell us how good a translation we 
can expect a machine to make. It is estimated on the basis of work 
which has been done thus far, that a machine can make a translation 
which will be adequate for communicating straightforward ideas 
such as this: “The model 2B sewing machine makes button holes 
without special attachments.” By translation, is meant, therefore, 
the production in one language of a good approximation to a mes- 
sage in another language. In other words, we can translate the 
sense of the message. We will not be able to translate fine prose by 
machine and expect fine prose to come out. We will not be able to 
translate poetry. It is not forseen that machines will be able to 
handle the more subtle aspects of a piece of writing, particularly 
those aspects which involve the sound of words or the rhythm of the 
line. But it is expected that it will be possible to translate the 
approximate meaning of the text. 

Now the big question is: how can we design a machine to do 
this? It was hinted earlier that a machine could act as a dictionary. 
The first possibility then is to have a machine provide a word-for- 
word or dictionary translation. This has been seriously proposed by 
some workers in the field but there are two difficulties. The first 
difficulty with a word-for-word translation is that we usually do not 
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have a 1:1 correspondence in the meanings of words. A word in one 
language may have several meanings. According to Webster’s Col- 
legiate Dictionary “to” has 20 meanings; “have” has 14 meanings; 
“go” has 28 meanings; “when” has 5 meanings; “the” has 8 mean- 
ings; “that” has 5 meanings; “on” has 20 meanings; “run” has 54 
meanings. These various meanings may correspond to several dif- 
ferent words in another language. A dictionary or word-for-word 
translation would have to itemize the several possible translations of 
each word, and the reader would be left to find his way through 
this multiple choice guessing game somehow or other. The second 
difficulty with a word-for-word translation is concerned with word 
order. Those of you who know German are well aware that the 
placement of certain parts of the verb is quite different from Eng- 
lish. Those of you who know French are well aware of the differ- 
ent placement of the adjective. In less closely related languages 
the differences may be much greater. If a sentence is to be trans- 
lated properly, we must not only choose the correct words to express 
the meaning, but we must also place them in the correct order for 
the output language. This is because the order of the words is im- 
portant for carrying the meaning in all languages. Without word 
order, a sentence would degenerate into a series of items like a shop- 
ping list. The major problems in developing machines to translate 
languages are linguistic problems such as these. Fortunately, lin- 
guistics, particularly in America, has made great strides recently in 
methodology. Although the linguistic problems raised by mechanical 
translation are challenging, modern linguistics can meet the chal- 
lenge. Work is going on at several places in this country and abroad, 
and progress is being made. Many of the answers that we seek are 
to be found in a careful re-examination of grammar and syntax. A 
majority of the multiple meaning and word order problems in a given 
text to be translated involve those little or grammatical words such 
as the articles, prepositions, conjunctions, adverbs and pronouns. 
This is because they are so frequent in the text and also because 
they usually have more multiple meanings than the nouns, verbs, 
and adjectives. Most of the problems are therefore associated with 
the grammatical and syntactic structure of the sentence. If we can 
recognize and describe property the linguistic features which signal 
the grammatical structure of the sentence, we think that we can de- 
sign a mechanical routine by which these features or clues can be 
used by a machine to make a grammatical analysis of each sentence. 
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If this can be done many of the problems of multiple meaning and 
word order will be solved. 

It seems inevitable that we will have machines for translating 
languages, maybe not next year, but certainiy before very many 
years. These machines will not cause technological unemployment 
among human translators. In the first place the machines will re- 
quire many language specialists to keep them working. In the sec- 
ond place, the ready availability of machine-made approximate 
translations, adequate for most purposes, will increase the public 
awareness of the extensive foreign language literature, and thus will 
stimulate an increased demand for careful, extremely accurate man- 
made translations of the most important writings which ought to be 
translated carefully and which today remain untranslated. Neither 
will these machines compete with international languages as a solu- 
tion to our problems. They may even hasten the acceptance of an 
international language by making available translations of all im- 
portant material in one international language. This will certainly 
be much more economical than making available translations of all 
important material in all languages. 

The eventual solution to the problem of translating languages by 
machine will create many new problems for us. What will the world 
be like when machine-made translations are available on a large 
scale? How should these machines be used? Will we in fact experi- 
ence a lessening of the difficulties caused by language barriers? 
These are problems for the future, but they are certainly problems 
about which we should be thinking today. 


REFERENCES 


For those who wish to read in greater detail about work in the field of 
mechanical translations, an annotated bibliography was published last year in 
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Machine Translation of Languages, edited by W. N. Locke and A. D. Boothe, 
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John Wiley, Inc. It is to contain 14 essays representing the latest thinking of 
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TRANSLATING RUSSIAN BY MACHINE 
KENNETH E. HARPER 


The idea of using machines to translate foreign languages has 
been given serious consideration only within the past few years. 
This new area of research has opened up with the development 
of modern high-speed electronic computers. These machines can 
solve in minutes or hours complex mathematical problems which 
humans require years to solve. Since mathematics is itself a 
language —a set of symbols used to communicate thought — why 
can’t computers be used to translate French into English, or Chinese 
into Portuguese? In order to do this, we must discover what the 
rules of the language are which make meaningful sentences from a 
collection of words, and build a machine to use the rules to translate 
the words. 

Can languages be resolved into a set of rules for mechanical pro- 
cessing? The basic assumption of mechanical translation is that this 
can be done. A written English word, for example, is a group of 
alphabetic symbols to which a certain meaning has been given by 
English-speaking people; sentences are composed of these words and 
are given meaning both by the arrangement and form of the words. 
Mechanical translation (or MT as it is familiarly called) assumes 
that these characteristics of words (meaning, arrangement, and 
forms) can be subjected to routine analysis. Thus, a given word 
has a predictable meaning, either by itself or in conjunction with 
surrounding words; if its position in a sentence affects the meaning 
of the sentence, there exist some “rules” which prevent ambiguity. 
“T gave the bone a dog” is ambiguous, or meaningless, in English 
because the rules of word order have been violated; on the other 
hand, this order is possible in Russian, because the rules of noun 
declension prevent ambiguity. Language cannot function efficiently 
without rules; these oi course differ widely in different languages. 


Kenneth E. Harper—Mr. Harper, of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, began his Russian studies during World War II as a language officer 
in Naval Intelligence. The device he describes here was first worked out by 
Mr. Huskey of the Institute of Numerical Analysis who designed SWAC, the 
automatic digital computer, and conceived of adapting it for that purpose. Mr. 
Harper’s article is reprinted from Idea and Experiment, A University at Work, 
3, 3 (March, 1954) 10-13, a periodical edited and published by the Faculty of 
the University of California. 
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If rules exist fe: human use, we may be able to define ana utilize 
them mechanically. At first glance, this notion appears ridiculous, 
or even pernicious; it seems to ignore the human factor, and to 
place the cathode ray tube on a par with the brain cell. Obviously, 
there are limitations to what can be done; at the same time, it is 
entirely possible that written language is more rigidly circumscribed 
by rules than we like to believe. Research in MT has already dis- 
covered many routines in sentence structure of Russian and German 
which have merely been taken for granted. In the process of trans- 
lation, we shall have to take into account the routines observed in 
the original language, and adapt them to the different routines which 
may be observed in the “target language.” 

It is clear that mechanical gadgets cannot cope with the “sub- 
jective” quality of written language. Humans are not always effi- 
cient in their attempts at communication (people do misunderstand 
each other); in addition, language is not always used for the direct 
communication of thought (literature thrives on misdirection and 
suggestion). However, writing which has the single purpose of con- 
veying information tends to be more direct. It is less subject to the 
stylistic deviations of the writer. By and large, this is true of scien- 
tific writing. A scientific book or article contains a relatively simple 
vocabulary and sentence structure, and is thus ideal for experimen- 
tation in mechanical translation. The first experiments in MT are 
therefore being made with scientific literature. (Translations from 
Russian to English are the first order of business, because of the 
large amount of scientific literature in Russian generally unavailable 
to American scientists.) 

The actual procedure of MT will vary according to the system 
used. For purposes of translation, the computing device may be 
compared to a college freshman studying Russian. Tests have shown 
that a student who is familiar with the Russian alphabet can trans- 
late scientific Russian adequately if equipped with a dictionary and 
a set of grammatical rules. In order to do this, the student must 
follow precisely the instructions set down for him. Naturally, he 
works very slowly. The computing machine is like the student: it 
will do anything it is told to do, following the prescribed procedure, 
and will come up with the same result. Its advantages are accuracy 
and speed, for it will perform operations in micro-seconds, rather 
than in minutes. 
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Briefly, there are four steps involved in MT: input, translation, 
grammatical analysis, and output. The Russian sentence is fed into 
the machine word by word, by means of various devices —a type- 
writer, Flexowriter, or on punched cards. (Eventually, photo-elec- 
tric scanning devices may be perfected to “read” the printed text.) 
The heart of the machine consists of two parts: 1) the storage unit 
(“dictionary”) and 2) the arithmetic unit normally used in comput- 
ing operations. The storage unit in certain systems may consist of 
a magnetic drum revolving at high speed. As the Russian word is 
fed in, the machine “looks up” the word in its dictionary, that is, 
compares it with the thousands of words stored in the memory unit, 
until the matching word is located. Along with each Russian word 
in the memory unit are stored code numbers which indicate addi- 
tional information about the class and function of the word, and an 
English equivalent or equivalents. The coded word, together with 
its translation, is transferred to the arithmetic unit, where it is sub- 
jected to grammatical analysis. 

The problems of grammar and syntax must be “solved” at the 
third step, and these may entail quite complicated procedures. Rus- 
sian, for example, is a language of endings: any given noun or verb 
may appear in as many as twelve forms. In some way or another, 
the computer must deal with these endings. In some systems, it may 
chop off the endings, letter by letter, until the stem of the word is 
located in the dictionary. Thus, “vodka” might be entered in the 
dictionary as “vodk”: the ending “a” means that the word is the 
subject of the verb, the ending “u” means that it is the object of 
the verb, etc. (for all inflected words, there is a close relation be- 
tween the second and third steps mentioned above). The basic 
meaning of the word is determined by the stem; the function of the 
word in the sentence is determined by its endings, and in some in- 
stances by its position relative to other words. The task of the com- 
puter is to squeeze every ounce of useful grammatical information 
out of the inflected word. Certain types of information are known 
beforehand to be of little use in translation, and the machine will 
by-pass these problems, blissfully unaware of their existence. 

When the grammatical information has been extracted, the Eng- 
lish word in its modified form will be printed by devices similar to 
those in the input unit. If necessary, the word may be retained 
until surrounding words in the text have been processed, and then 
printed with whatever further modification the context of the sen- 
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tence demands. Word-for-word translations are adequate for most 
scientific literature, but an elegant rendering into English depends 
upon the degree to which each Russian word is compared to sur- 
rounding words in the sentence. 

Consider the following sample product of MT, taken from a 
Russian textbook on mathematics. The Russian word order and 
punctuation has not been altered. The slant (/) gives the reader a 
choice of two words. 


Concept of segment known from elementary geometry: segment 
is part of straight line, bounded from both sides by two points. 
Essential characteristic of segment is its length. Recall briefly 
what/that is understood under this term. Take any arbitrary, 
but definite segment in quality of unity of length and by this 
segment measure given segment. 


This is hardly “good” English, but it is easily understandable, 
especially by a mathematician. (Presumably, only persons interested 
in mathematics will read it anyway.) The translation can be polished 
to a greater or lesser degree, depending upon the demands of the 
consumer. The choice of two words (“what/that”), indicated by 
the slant, can probably be made by the machine, but only through 
a complicated procedure; we can also restore in translation the 
words “is” and “are,” normally omitted in Russian. Articles (“a,” 
“an,” and “the’”) never occur in Russian, and their restoration ap- 
pears to be impossible. Scientists will tolerate a rough translation, 
since they are interested only in the bare idea of the original, and 
since they have a clear idea beforehand what the Russian is trying 
to say. A smoother rendering is possible if the Russian word order 
is rearranged in a standard English sentence pattern. For example, 
the following type of construction is not uncommon in Russian: 
“The cited in Chapter 4 theorem of Markov. . . .” The English 
word order (“The theorem of Markov, cited in Chapter 4 . . .”) 
can be restored in translation of all such constructions, if it is de- 
cided beforehand that this is necessary. In other words, a relatively 
smooth translation costs the machine (and its operators) a great deal 
of effort; there is probably a point of diminishing returns in this 
process, and existing digital computers are not likely to carry the 
procedure beyond a certain point of refinement. 

There appear to be no serious vocabularly problems in translat- 
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ing scientific Russian. The total number of words used in the field 
of mathematics, for example, probably does not exceed three or 
four thousand. In other scientific specialties the number will not be 
significantly greater. Large computers can store whole dictionaries 
in their memory unit, perhaps enough to handle the whole field of 
scientific and technical literature. It may be more economical to 
use small-size mechanical dictionaries in translating a given specialty 
such as mathematics or atomic physics; when the machine tackles 
another field, the appropriate dictionary can be switched on . 

The choice of English synonyms to translate a given Russian 
word is presumably beyond the powers of the machine. The me- 
chanical dictionary would contain one cover-all English translation 
for each Russian entry. Russian, like English, has a certain number 
of words with double meanings. Thus, the word “pol” in Russian 
may mean either “sex” or “floor.” In translating an article on biol- 
ogy, the latter meaning might be eliminated from the dictionary. A 
second possibility is to give both meanings, and let the reader take 
his choice. The final possibility is to instruct the machine to make 
its own choice, based on the nature and meaning of surrounding 
words in the sentence. This would involve an extremely sophisticated 
approximation of what goes on in the human brain, and only inten- 
sive research will determine whether or not the process can be 
handled routinely. At any rate, the problem of double meaning does 
not appear to be serious in scientific literature. 

We have given in very brief form some of the problems and pos- 
sible methods of MT. We should add that this research is not a 
“stunt,” but a quite serious commercial venture for at least two 
industrial concerns. A substantial amount of technical literature has 
been composed on the subject of MT, including at least one doctoral 
dissertation. Within the next year or two we can expect the devel- 
opment of new automatic computers designed specifically for lan- 
guage translation; if the product is satisfactory, there will be an 
economic incentive for the perfection of these first models. The 
giant computer of today may be little more than a Model T, com- 
pared to the Cadillacs of the future. 

What will be the effect of MT? In the immediate future, we 
can foresee the mass translation of Russian scientific literature. 
Suppose, for instance, that all the Russian publications on biochem- 
istry for the past twenty years were collected in one room. The ma- 
chine could produce adequate translations of the lot in a matter of 
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days, and then proceed to other matters. Subject indices could be 
prepared in advance, so that when Russian words referring to certain 
materials or processes were encountered in the text, a notation 
would be printed by the machine, giving page number and volume 
of the given item. Who will pay for this work? No one in the field 
of MT research is sure of the answer to this question. No one even 
knows to what use the machine will be put. It would seem that the 
sponsorship of the Federal Government might be required at first, 
since the government is now the largest consumer of Russian printed 
matter. But whatever the uses and the effect of mechanical trans- 
lation, there seems little doubt that it will be perfected and that it 
will find a place in our international life. 
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Supplement to The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
49, 4 (October 1954) 203 pp. 

“The rather new discipline coming to be known as psycholinguistics 
(paralleling the closely related discipline termed ethnolinguistics) is con- 
cerned in the broadest sense with relations between messages and the 
characteristics of human individuals who select and interpret them. In a 
narrower sense, psycholinguistics studies those processes whereby the 
intentions of speakers are transformed into signal in the culturally ac- 
cepted code and whereby these signals are transformed into the interpre- 
tations of hearers. In other words, psycholinguistics deals directly with 
the processes of encoding and decoding as they relate states of messages 
to states of communicators. The terminal aspect of human speech en- 
coding, production of speech sounds, is the special province of phonetics. 
Similarily, the initial aspect of human speech decoding, whereby sound 
pressures and frequencies are transformed into impulses in auditory 
nerve fibers and relayed to the cortex, is a special field of psycho- 
acoustics. Finally, the science of human communication would be con- 
cerned with relations between sources who select messages and destina- 
tions who interpret and are affected by them. In the broadest sense, 
therefore, human communication as a science includes the other dis- 
ciplines that have been mentioned; in a narrower sense—and one more 
in keeping with contemporary activities—students of communications 
research have usually worked at grosser levels of analysis, concerning 
themselves with sources such as radio and the newspaper and destina- 
tions such as the mass audience, members of another culture, and so on.” 
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REMARKS ON THE SEMANTIC STRUCTURES OF 
CERTAIN PROPOSED INTERLANGUAGES 


Swney S. CULBERT 


The proposal that an international language be adopted as an 
auxiliary means of communication for world use has been met with 
all but universal approval by those whose horizons extend beyond 
the boundaries of their own language communities. In the contem- 
porary world, indeed, it is almost impossible to be so completely 
isolated that the problems created or exacerbated by linguistic di- 
versity are not felt. Despite the urgency of the need a generally 
accepted auxiliary language remains a dream. Several reasons may 
be adduced to explain this unfortunate state of affairs. Many per- 
sons simply accept the situation as a necessary evil and have never 
considered the possibility of a solution. Others would be willing to 
support and even to learn an international language — providing 
only that its success had already been assured. Still others hesitate 
because they are not confident that a satisfactory language has, as 
yet, been offered. The present paper is a brief discussion of an 
aspect of the question of suitability — more specifically of some 
semantic characteristics of certain of the proposed languages. 

Hundreds of “international language” projects have been put 
forth in the past three centuries. The vast majority were mere 
suggestions or sketches, eliciting little attention and no support. A 
few, however, were seriously presented and elaborated in consider- 
able detail. One group includes those attempts to analyze the 
world into a calculus of ideas in which the words would reflect di- 
rectly the state of reality. A second group is composed of languages 
modelled on ethnic tongues both in vocabulary and in structure, 
but with irregularities and inconsistencies reduced to a minimum or 
eliminated. A third group consists of relatively slight modifications 
of given ethnic languages. 

With the first of these groups we shall not be concerned. The 
state of the real world in all of its aspects is so bafflingly complex 
that any attempt in the light of present knowledge, to reflect it 
directly through sememic dimensions is foredoomed to failure —a 
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failure which would be emphasized anew by every improvement in 
understanding of the world and every increase in fundamental knowl- 
edge. Dead philosophical systems are all too well embalmed in the 
implicit dimensions of meaning in ethnic languages; to chain the lin- 
guistic forms of a world language to the framework of an arbitrary 
metaphysics would be a catastrophe. Only recently have the best ana- 
lytical minds been able to examine the arbitrary linguistic structures 
which have so long and so subtly dominated abstract thought. It 
would be a backward step to ignore these insights and to construct 
an a priori language based upon a bedrock with the very faults 
which we have been so long in identifying as the cause of so much 
of our shaky superstructure of thought patterns. 

The second group of languages is the one usually labelled “arti- 
ficial,” though they are a far cry from the a priori type. The best 
known and the only widely used member of this group is Esperanto. 
This language can hardly be considered representative of the 
group, however, since it is one of the few unrestrictedly agglutina- 
tive in character. But just for this reason, it provides an example 
of a structure which is different in important respects from those 
languages with which most of us are familiar. Many modifications 
of Esperanto have been proposed, especially Ido, the name itself 
being an Esperanto word meaning “offspring.” Ido has not only 
been a contestant for the position of world auxiliary language itself, 
but has influenced the development of Esperanto and clarified the 
mechanism of its derivational processes. The two languages are es- 
sentially rather similar in their semantic patterns, and what is true 
of one in this respect is likely to be true of the other as well. 

Most of the other so-called “artificial” languages are not so un- 
compromising regular as Esperanto, and represent efforts to arrive 
at a more “naturalistic,” i.e., more familiar form of the common 
Western Tongue which Whorf has called “Standard Average Euro- 
pean.” The most complete and scholarly attempt has appeared as 
“Interlingua” which is discussed in Dr. Gode’s article and will not 
be considered further here. 

The third group mentioned previously is the one comprised of 
modifications of given ethnic languages. The language may be a 
“dead” one such as Latin or Sanskrit, modernized forms of both 
having been proposed. Recent efforts, however, have been concerned 
mainly with living national languages, the favorite being English. 
By far the best known of these is Basic English, though other pro- 
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posals such as Little English, Swenson English, model english, and 
Anglic have received some attention. Remarks to be made about 
Basic English apply only in part to these others. 

Most discussions regarding the relative merits of suggested aux- 
iliary languages have traditionally revolved around such questions 
as ease of learning, phonemic simplicity, internationality of roots, 
inflectional versus analytic, phonetic orthography, and the like. In- 
sufficient attention has been paid to the possibility that the implicit 
classificatory categories and limiting modes of expression of some of 
these languages may cast grave doubts upon their adequacy as 
systems of communication. As remarked above, the subtle semantic 
traps of ethnic languages have only recently been clearly recognized. 
Although philosophers and linguists have, from their respective 
vantage points, contributed much to the understanding of the prob- 
lems involved, the general semanticists must be given a share of 
credit for disseminating and emphasizing the implications of these 
findings for social and personal applications. One does not have to 
accept in toto Korzybski’s usually obscure and often pontifical 
treatment to agree that many of his interpreters, at least, have done 
untold good in calling to public attention the manifold dangers in 
the uncritical use of language. Psychologists have, until a few years 
ago, contributed relatively little to this important area. No longer 
hypnotized by an epistemologically naive Watsonianism they have 
begun to recognize that language is no mere terminal response but 
a ubiquitous mediating factor which enters into all perceptual and 
cognitive processes, structuring the world along dimensions which 
are linguistically determined. To understand any complex percep- 
tion or the simplest of cognitions, therefore, the semantic and prob- 
ably other characteristics of the perceiver’s language must be under- 
stood. 

What has all this to do with an international language? Just 
this — that an auxiliary language must not restrict our possible ways 
of perceiving the world to an impoverished and arbitrary framework. 
But we may hope for even more. A properly designed language, 
receptive of new modes of perception may actually free us from 
some of the limitations of our ethnic languages. Sapir put it very 
well when he said, “We see, then, that no national language really 
corresponds in spirit to the analytic and creative spirit of modern 
times. National languages are all huge systems of vested interests 
which sullenly resist critical inquiry. It may shock the traditionalist 
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to be told that we are rapidly getting to a point where our national 
languages are almost more of a hindrance than a help to clear think- 
ing; yet how true this is is significantly illustrated by the necessity 
that mathematics and symbolic logic have been under of developing 
their own systems of symbolism.”? 

Basic English has been criticized on grounds of its cultural im- 
perialism, its anarchic orthography, and its irregularities of many 
kinds. We are here concerned with its possible lack of semantic 
flexibility. Much has been made of the claim that rendering a selec- 
tion from standard English into Basic English involves an analytical 
approach to complex and abstract terms which tends to make the 
user more aware of the precise meanings of the terms. But this 
claim is defensible only if no essentials are lost in the analytic proc- 
ess. Ogden himself admits that Basic is not a literary vehicle. He 
says, “It is necessary to make it quite clear that a second language 
like Basic is not to be judged by its power to give pleasure in it- 
self. . . . But, for the tens of millions who are not specially inter- 
ested in words, and who make use of language in every way but as 
an instrunment of art, the less time wasted, even in schools, on 
learning unnecessary tricks the better.”2 This statement seems to 
disregard the fact that many kinds of communication are possible 
only when language is used as an instrument of art. Literary 
nuances may be unnecessary for the typical pidgin-English situa- 
tion but are nonetheless requisite for the conveying of many sorts 
of more subtle information. 

But even in direct, informational material Basic is frequently 
inadequate. An examination of parallel texts in Basic English and 
standard English, particularly semi-technical material, reveals that 
the Basic version frequently omits important shades of meaning or 
even much of the sense of the original term. 

An even more serious fault is found in the elimination of English 
verbs and their substitution by a set of “operators.” Though con- 
siderable economy (superficial, according to some critics) is thereby 
obtained, the user is forced to make an analysis which may badly 
distort his meaning. “To go in” may be nearly enough the equiva- 
lent of “to enter,” but how about “be using one’s mind” or “have 
thoughts in one’s mind” instead of “to think”? To surrender verbs 
of the sort which express and often emphasize process and substitute 
for them an “operator” plus a “thing” may be clumsy communica- 
tion but could be dangerous symbolization. 
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The considerable homonymity of Basic English is another fertile 
source of semantic confusion. Words with many meanings may 
enable us to get the entire vocabulary of Basic on a single sheet 
of paper, but this will not prevent confusion and transfer of mean- 
ing from one semantic dimension to another. In standard English 
such dangers may be reduced by the use of synonyms when the 
user is aware of the possibility of confusion, but this device is rarely 
available in Basic. 

In many respects Basic English offers less freedom than stand- 
ard English and in no respects more. Richard has pointed out that 
“Tf it is bad English it is bad Basic,” — a principle that eliminates 
any possibility of the user escaping the discipline of English seman- 
tic conventions. 

Supporters of Basic English might quite reasonably reply to the 
points mentioned that the language is recognized as being more re- 
stricted and i no respect superior to standard English, that it is 
meant to be u ed as an auxiliary means of communication and not 
as a system oc! symbolic representation, and that criticism on these 
grounds is uncalled for. If, however, it can be shown that other 
contenders for the position of world auxiliary language are not in- 
ferior to Basic as a means of communication and superior as a ve- 
hicle of symbolization this fact should surely be taken into account. 
It should also be borne in mind that the communicative function 
and the symbolizing function are closely interwoven — we cannot 
efficiently communicate in a minimal framework the while we per- 
ceive and structure our thinking in a complex one. 

The so-called artificial languages differ considerably among 
themselves, but for purposes of maximal contrast with Basic Eng- 
lish, and because of its relative prominence, Esperanto may be taken 
as an example of the agglutinative type. 

Esperanto, like Basic English, has been criticized on many 
grounds. The existence of letters with supersigns, the unfamiliar 
appearance of the plural “j”, the accusative “n”, the concordance of 
adjective and noun, the tendency of Esperantists to misrepresent 
atrociously the number of users of the language — these have all 
been subjects of acrimonious disputes between defender and would- 
be amender. Here again we shall confine the discussion to the ways 
in which Esperanto classifies reality, and its potentialities in this 


respect. 
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Many Esperantists, even, are not clearly aware that their lan- 
guage differs in its fundamental structure from most of the ethnic 
languages of Europe. Esperanto grammars talk about nouns ending 
in “o”, adjectives in “a”, and so forth. Actually, however, every 
Esperanto word is either a single free morpheme or is built out of 
morphemes by simple conjunction. No morpheme is modifiable in 
any respect. So-called “endings” and “affixes” are independent 
units of meanings and, strictly speaking, have a status no different 
from that of any “root” word. Any combination of morphemes 
which the user can defend as making sense is permissible, though, 
in practice, nearly all materials in Esperanto can be analyzed into 
words which seem to parallel the parts of speech of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. This is partly a reflection of the fact that most of 
the speakers of Esperanto are also native speakers of an Indo-Eu- 
ropean language and simply project their customary patterns into 
Esperanto. Speakers of non-Indo-European languages tend to follow 
the general style of European speakers, and thus do not make use of 
the full potentialities of the free word order and agglutinative 
characteristics of Esperanto. 

As the language has evolved, however, there is more and more 
evidence that the inherent flexibility of Esperanto is being recog- 
nized and exploited. Oddly enough this experimentation has oc- 
curred mainly in two widely separated areas — poetry and science. 
In poetry much of the exploration of new forms to gain new and 
exotic effects has been done by persons whose native languages 
were non-Indo-European. Among scientists the motivation has been 
quite different. In order to express relationships which were de- 
manded by the nature of the material, several innovators have bold- 
ly ignored traditional categories and offered sememic configurations 
which, though entirety within the framework of Esperanto, are for- 
eign to customary categories of thought. It has been shown, for 
example, that it is possible to read symbolic logic directly in Esper- 
anto and in complete conformity with Esperanto syntax without 
distorting the rigor of the proposition or introducing extraneous 
meanings.* Procedures for using Esperanto as a semantic metalan- 
guage for all ethnic languages have also been explored, the project 
being feasible only because of the unlimited possibilities of form 
classes in Esperanto. 

These attempts have, it is true, caused a few Esperantists to 
protest, some on stylistic grounds, others under the erroneous im- 
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pression that these strange sememic Gestalten could not be “correct 
Esperanto.” But it seems likely that this sort of development will 
continue. It is possible, of course, that a language cannot tolerate 
this degree of anarchy and remain a language at all. If it can, 
Esperanto may yet offer a system of symbolic representation which 
will be stable and yet, less restrictive than any ethnic language. 
Meanwhile, most Esperantists adhere to a conservative and deaden- 
ing style arising partly from an attempt to translate their customary 
linguistic habits into Esperanto and partly from a desire to keep the 
language simple and easy to learn. Several frequently used devices 
categorize meanings in a most undesirable fashion. Many affixes, 
for example the “mal” of opposition, are used in imprecise and 
clumsy ways. Insufficient care is taken to prevent contamination 
of meanings by those of cognates in the ethnic languages. Even 
with these defects (the faults of the users rather than of the lan- 
guage) the potentialities of Esperanto are considerable, not in spite 
of the fact that it is artificial but because of it. 

Whether the world will ever adopt an auxiliary language, ethnic 
or otherwise, no one can predict with confidence. But in considering 
the problem we should keep in mind the advice of a wise physician- 
teacher who said “Whatever you do, don’t make the patient worse.” 
A poor auxiliary language could be worse than none at all. A care- 
fully chosen one might be as much of an improvement over our 
present ethnic languages as the Arabic notation was over the Roman 
numerals. 
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INTERLINGUA 
ALEXANDER GODE 


Interlingua belongs clearly in the continuity of interlinguistic 
tradition. Though in the limelight of public attention for little 
more than two years, it did not spring into existence as the result 
of a bright man’s sudden inspiration. In post-mythological times 
no viable idea ever arose ready-made from the head of god or man, 
but all significant contributions to the maturing of our civilization 
have resulted from prolonged periods of gestation. Without de 
Wahl’s “Occidental” (1922), Peano’s “Latino sine Flexione” 
(1903), and even Zamenhof’s “Esperanto” (1887) there could be 
no Interlingua today, yet I am fully prepared to deny every kind 
of imitative dependence of Interlingua on its predecessors, either 
individually or collectively. 

As a matter of fact, if we want to perceive clearly the position 
Interlingua occupies in the history of interlinguistics, we must ana- 
lyze first of all the fundamental paradox that this auxiliary-lan- 
guage scheme is squarely based on the conviction that no construct- 
ed auxiliary language can ever become more than a glorified sort of 
parlor game for a handful or at best a few thousand initiates. 

This seemingly pessimistic assertion has so far been borne out 
by the oft-repeated verdict of history. What has become of Vola- 
pik, of Ro, of Novial, of Ido, of Arulo, of the hundreds of full- 
and half-baked systems which their authors launched with such 
beautifully high hopes for final victory? They are gone with the 
wind, and even Occidental and still more strikingly Esperanto — 
this latter with almost three quarters of a century of very active 
promotion — amount today to little more than classical exhibits in 
support of the cynical claim that auxiliary languages are pastimes 
for idle fanatics. 

To account for this sorry fate of so many well-intentioned en- 
deavors it is not quite enough to shake a plaintive finger at the 
traditional inertia of man in the presence of glorious ideas, to refer 
fleetingly to Socrates, Galileo, Bruno, and Lincoln, and then to 
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reiterate one’s faith in a better future when all good men will work 
together in the improved incandescence of a superior brand of en- 
lightenment. I think we should take much more seriously the fact 
that so far no constructed auxiliary language has been able to com- 
pete even with the humblest of God-given dialects. Pidgin English 
has bridged wider linguistic gulfs than Esperanto, and the flavor 
of Dutch West Indies Curagao liqueur is more deeply indebted to the 
unpretentious local jargon known as Papiamento than any other 
practical matter of similar import can be said to be indebted to 
Occidental. 

Now, all this is not to imply that languages and dialects are 
sacrosanct organic growths with which men may not interfere. As 
a matter of fact, conscious interference with language is a much 
more frequent and even a much more frequently successful occur- 
rence than is generally assumed. 

But if Messrs. Burbank and Lysenko and their competitors have 
interfered consciously and successfully with the character of many 
a plant, they have never tried, starting from scratch, to build up an 
ideal plant incorporating all sorts of traits which they personally 
and subjectively considered desirable. Yet that, mutatis mutandis, 
is precisely what the makers of auxiliary languages have always been 
trying to do. In one sense or another they were creating the ideal 
language, and ihe decision as to what constitutes the ideal in such 
matters was exclusively theirs. 

We do not understand the exact nature of the functional inter- 
dependence of culture and language as taught today by the metalin- 
guists and general semanticists, but we do know that this interde- 
pendence is a fact, and we can accuse the makers of auxiliary 
languages of having substituted their subjective judgment for the 
cultural pole in the bipolar entity of what I have referred to as 
the functional interdependence of language and culture. 

We might put this same observation in somewhat simpler terms. 
The stability of French, English, German, and other ethnic lan- 
guages is somehow both maintained and gently relaxed by the cul- 
tural traditions of the peoples speaking those languages, but the 
stability of Esperanto and other auxiliary languages depends entire- 
ly on their followers: stubbornly dogmatic faith in the eternal wis- 
dom of the rules laid down by the founding father or his appointed 
successor. Without this dogmatism, the history of Esperanto — to 
stick to this prime example of a constructed auxiliary language — 
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would have been beset by many more Ido schisms and Novesperanto 
secessions than it actually was. In other words, it is in the nature 
of constructed auxiliary languages that only a dictatorial decree can 
prevent every Tom, Dick, and Harry from concocting a better or 
at least a purportedly improved system and from then proceeding 
with a more or less sustained, a more or less successful proselytizing 
campaign. I submit that the theoretical possibility of as many 
constructed auxiliary languages as there are people foolhardy enough 
to tackle the job of manufacturing one amounts to the practical 
impossibility of any of them. 


* * * 


At this point I must retrace my steps and sum up an important 
modification of my argument. If we agree that language, the ve- 
hicle of verbal communication, reflects patterns of culture rather 
than patterns of absolute logic, we do not thereby deny the possi- 
bility of calling mathematics a language. After all, there is lan- 
guage and there is language: language,, languages, etc. I suppose in 
a similar sense there is also mathematics,, mathematicse, etc. Yet, 
unless we want to submerge in utter confusion, we must insist that 
each system of mathematics have its own traceable laws which can 
be invoked in judgments of right or wrong. 

All this is by no means as irrelevant as it might seem at first 
blush. For there was, has been, and is a stubborn human endeavor 
to endow our thinking processes with the stability of a mathematics. 
The contemporary work in symbolic logic would definitely seem to 
be an allusion in point. I genuinely regret that I have to content 
myself here with an allusion —for the cogent reason that in this 
vast and fertile field I am a stranger asking at every crossroads for 
new directions. Yet this much I do know, not as a mathematical 
logician but as a linguist: if we do admit that mathematics is lan- 
guage, it does not follow that language is mathematics, unless our 
concept of “language” was, to begin with, not that of “a vehicle of 
verbal communication” but instead that of “a system of mathe- 
matical logic by means of which thought can be deduced and 
checked as being right or wrong.” 

I have then, arrived at two descriptive definitions: The first 
speaks of “a vehicle of verbal communication” and the second oi 
“an instrument of correct thought,” and the question before us is, 
which of the two fits our concept language? 
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When back in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries men like 
Descartes and Leibnitz devoted considerable thought to the question 
of an auxiliary language they were concerned with “an instrument 
of correct thought” and not with “a vehicle of verbal communica- 
tion.” They must have realized with amazing clarity the determin- 
ing influence of our languages on the ruts of our thought. And it 
seems obvious that in their endeavors in the realm of what to them 
was “pure thought” they felt sorely the lack of a corresponding 
“pure instrument of thought.” This is what they meant by a 
“philosophical” or “universal” language. Their noble quest did not 
reach its goal, and even today there are men — like Carnap, What- 
mough, and many others— whom we can honor best by calling 
them heirs to Descartes and Leibnitz in this specific frame of ref- 
erence. 

But all that is a story which I may now detach from my topic 
with the emphatic assertion that it is an independent topic and 
that the two should not be confused. 


The two topics should not be confused! Yet it seems to me that 
a consistent failure to differentiate clearly between the concepts 
language; (a culture-bound vehicle of verbal communication) and 
language. (a mathematicoid instrument of corréct thought) has 
been characteristic of the entire history of modern interlinguistics 
from Schleyer’s Volapiik to Mitrovich’s Intersystemal and is largely 
responsible for the conspicuous failure of this movement in any 
practical sense of the term. 

When Zamenhof achieved his remarkable pioneering feat of put- 
ting together the memorable auxiliary-language system which later 
on came to be known as Esperanto, he was clearly guided by the 
desire to structure it in accordance with what he assumed to be laws 
of absolute thought, and I suspect that his stroke of genius in pick- 
ing as verbal-building blocks for his system a list of base words 
including a maximum of internationally current terms was really 
only inspired by the fear that a completely a-priori scheme might 
never get to first base by reason of the inherent difficulties of 
memorization. 

It is not my task at this time to criticize Esperanto, but I must 
characterize it as essentally a hybrid product of (1) the Leibnitz- 
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Cartesian trend and (2) another tendency which historians of in- 
terlinguistics like to dub naturalism because it picks up what is 
already there, precisely as though it knew that a language, in order 
to be viable, must needs be allowed to remain culture-bound. 

Both these tendencies are discernible in varying proportions in 
all of Esperanto’s would-be successors—even in Peano’s Latino 
sine Flexione and de Wahl’s Occidental, the two systems most ob- 
viously stamped with their author’s instinctive recognition of the 
import of culture-bound naturalism. 


* * x 


In one sense Interlingua continues and completes this tradition 
and this trend. It carries the naturalistic tendency to ultimate vic- 
tory and discards all preconceived notions of logical improvements 
over existing ethnic language standards. In another sense it may 
well be said that by abandoning every last vestige of construction- 
ism Interlingua risks a radical break with the entire interlinguistic 
tradition. I began this presentation by asserting that Interlingua 
is squarely based on the conviction that no constructed auxiliary 
language can serve a practical purpose. This was to imply of course 
that Interlingua is no constructed auxiliary language. Interlingua 
was not made. It was discovered, or possibly recovered. It is a 
product of history which answers a civilized need, though in thus 
characterizing it we have in mind that a highly cultured plant, 
which yields a superior crop, must still be recognized as a product 
of nature. 


I wonder whether I may invite my audience to follow me 
through an act of mental acrobatics. The point is that I would 
like to ask you to listen to my description of Interlingua on the 
double basis of (1) awareness of, and (2) complete abstraction 
from, whatever you — and I — may know about the fact that for 
roughly two years now a tool of international communication known 
as Interlingua has been functioning effectively and efficiently in 
several important disciplines of science. In other words I want you 
to distinguish between the concept Interlingua and the reality In- 
terlingua. The latter is an error-ridden attempt by a group of by 
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no means infallible men to get the former down on paper or — as 
Father Divine would put it much more strikingly — to “tangibilize” 
the idea in back of it ail. 

Now, I happen to be one of the men who were bold enough to 
compile a dictionary and a grammar and to announce publicly that 
what these two manuals represent bears so striking a likeness to the 
concept Interlingua that for all practical intents and purposes the 
distinction between the idea and its representation may be disre- 
garded. I do admit that our attempt must be error-ridden. I do 
insist that we workers on and with Interlingua are by no means 
infallible. And yet I believe, and think I might be able to demon- 
strate, that anyone trying to “tangibilize” the concept Interlingua 
would needs emerge with a final product so much like ours that his 
entire effort might well be termed a complete waste of time. 

These last remarks I felt called upon to insert at this juncture 
to prevent my theoretical analysis of the concept Interlingua from 
undermining the practical case for Interlingua as a tested opera- 
tional fact. 

I have stated that Interlingua climaxes the interlinguistic tra- 
dition in a paradoxical sort of way in that it relegates definitely 
and definitively all vestiges of the quest of Descartes and Leibnitz 
for a perfect instrument of correct thought to a separate realm 
which must not be allowed to interfere with our preoccupation with 
a vehicle of verbal communication. Interlingua also climaxes the 
interlinguistic tradition in that it definitely and definitively accepts 
as its exclusive guiding principle the naturalistic contaminant which 
our precursors from Schleyer to de Wahl assigned to increasingly 
significant positions without, however, recognizing that it is a point 
that brooks neither subordination nor compromise. 

The naturalistic idea stresses the observation that the interna- 
tional language exists, that it need not be constructed, that it sim- 
ply needs to be recovered. Lest we pride ourselves too much with 
the bold modernity of this principle, let me quote (in translation) 
the prophetic words written as early as 1763 by the French Encyclo- 
pedist Charles de Brosses in his Treatise on the Mechanical Forma- 
tion of Language. “In contrast to some grammarians,” wrote de 
Brosses, 

we are not here concerned with attempting to manufacture an 


artifical language which, if it were universally used in both 
speech and writing, would occupy in the practical and intellec- 
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tual affairs of all nations the same place which algebra has in 
the numerical sciences, for this is the kind of project one can- 
not in practice hope to have mankind ever adopt. Instead we 
shall limit ourselves to showing that the material for a universal 
language does in fact exist. Rather than waste our time in vain 
endeavors to determine what human skill can achieve, we shall 
reveal what nature has already done. To say the least, there 
will be more substance to the results of this effort than could 
have been achieved by the other approach. 


At least from de Brosses’ time on, this notion that there are in- 
ternational words and that these should be used in the constitution 
of an international language can be traced as a more or less sec- 
ondary element in all phases of the interlinguistic tradition. It was 
clearly formulated in the first quarter of the past century by the 
German philosopher Friedrich Niethammer. By the turn of the cen- 
tury it was again given explicit formulations by the theoreticians 
Vaillant, Liptay, Lott, and others. Without it neither Volapiik nor 
Esperanto can be imagined. And Peano and de Wahl in more recent 
times emphasized it to a fairly rebellious extent. 

When it is said that the distinctive traits of Interlingua result 
from the fact that in its underlying theory the presupposition of an 
already existing international language is assigned to the role of 
the basic principle, I fully concur. But this is only the surface fact. 
The essence underneath is something much more vital. 

It probably sounds quite trite if I explain that the existence of 
international words was to all our predecessors simply a convenient 
and gratefully acknowledged fact, a fertile field capable of yielding 
a rich harvest which they felt they could not afford to let lie fallow, 
while to us it is the tangible proof of the soundness of our entire 
philosophy. 

In a way this situation is comparable to the history of the dis- 
covery of the intermaxillary bone in man. Goethe looked for it until 
he found it because it had to exist if his conception of the structural 
analogousness of all primates was to survive. And this conception 
had to survive because of Goethe’s scientific faith in it. A fact that 
is less well known is that long before Goethe, Vicq d’Azyr had seen 
and described the intermaxiliary bone in man. To him this obser- 
vation was an interesting detail without philosophical necessity. 

To cast further light on the philosophical significance of the faci 
that international words exist, let us ask quite naively where they 
come from. 
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For the present I am not so much concerned with the erratic 
origins of international concepts and terms like geisha, tea, tobacco, 
alcohol, vodka, pajama, leitmotiv, soviet, jeep, geyser, etc. These 
terms have spread from their multifarious birthplaces in accordance 
with their individual power of appeal. That makes for interesting 
individual stories but hardly for a homogeneous interlinguistic 
philosophy. 

Instead there are two questions I should like to raise. First, why 
is it that so many languages express for example the idea of owner- 
ship by a derivative from ‘to sit’ — be-sitzen, pos-sedere, pos-séder, 
pos-sess — or the idea of the inner voice of right and wrong by a 
derivative from a word to do with knowledge — conscientia, in-wyt, 
Ge-wissen, con-science — or the idea of raising a child by a special 
aspect of ‘to pull, to lead’ — e-ducare, er-ziehen —? These of course 
are just a few random examples taken from among hundreds and 
thousands of equally striking ones. Beyond this, my second question 
wants to know how it was possible for the first users of a term like 
‘automobile’ to refer to his contraption by a term which Germans, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, Dutchmen, Swedes, etc., could take over with- 
out any difficulty while of course they had plenty of difficulty 
finding in their several languages the equivalent for ‘akimbo’ or 
‘Gestalt’ or ‘gaucho’. 

The two questions belong together of course. First users or con- 
cocters of terms like automobile, statistics, enzyme, penicillin, etc., 
did not draw their material from their native tongues in a restrictive 
sense of the term but only in so far as these native tongues were 
imbued with the spirit of the Latin or Greco-Latin tradition. As for 
my earlier reference to the fact that so many languages express 
ideas like our conscience, remorse, sympathy, etc., by means of 
similar etymological material, there too the truth of the matter is 
that the observation is by no means universally valid but applicable 
only to languages in that same Latin tradition. 

To cut the argument short, there is — underlying the objective 
fact of the existence of the vast majority of the so-called “interna- 
tional” words —an historical community of languages which to- 
gether constitute a supranational tradition. Their scope coincides 
roughly with the realm of the Roman alphabet. The nations in- 
volved are representatives of what we often refer to rather vaguely 
as Western Civilization. 
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Have I possibly reached the point where I can state that this 
Western civilization — however vague the concept may be in all its 
conventional uses— assumes a striking homogeneity when con- 
sidered from a linguistic point of view? The languages of Western 
civilization are indeed members of one family. In the case of the 
romance languages this is a matter of their common descent. In the 
case of the teutonic languages the situation is somewhat more com- 
plex. The claim that English is almost as romance a language as 
French falls still within the bounds of accepted reason while the 
assertion that in some respects German is more closely allied to and 
dependent upon Latin than even Spanish or Italian might need a 
pretty detailed justification of which the present context can carry 
only the allusions already presented. 

The crux of my argument is indeed that the languages of West- 
ern civilization are so closely allied, are so replete with shared lin- 
guistic material, that it is quite permissible to speak of all of them 
as variants or dialects of a common standard. 

Without being interested in any way in interlinguistics, the late 
American linguist Benjamin Lee Whorf carried this observation — 
which of course is neither his nor mine but common property — to 
the extreme of a most felicitous formulation, to wit, that the lan- 
guages of Western civilization are dialects of Standard Average Eu- 
ropean, a concept for which Whorf himself introduced the conveni- 
ent abbreviation SAE. 

The reality of SAE occasions a number of pregnant observations. 
One paradox of the situation is that SAE is real in a highly “‘ab- 
stract” sense. It is not to be found anywhere except in divergent 
manifestations which bear the names of the various languages of 
the Western World. This situation is quite comparable to that in 
the early days of the formation of the several modern literary lan- 
guages. German is perhaps the most striking case in point. As a 
literary language general German could not be found anywhere let 
us say at the end of the fourteenth century, except in the form of 
its numerous divergent manifestations which bore the names of 
various regional dialects. The early writers of German did so in a 
creative way by modifying their private regional variant of it ac- 
cording to the principle that no local idiosyncrasies must be accepted 
and that all the elements shared by numerous dialects be stressed. 
This is precisely what Interlingua does on the more extensive pan- 
occidental plane. 
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Then there is the extraordinary fact that the man — scientist, 
thinker, technologist — who feels the need for a neologism in his 
work will normalty build it from material with which he is familiar 
not because it is distinctively characteristic of his native regional 
tongue but rather because it appears in that tongue as a common 
feature of SAE. 

Attempting a further characterization of SAE, I would venture 
to say that once upon a time medieval Latin came close to being a 
true embodiment of it. The impact of this fact has been so strong 
that we blithely accept the statement that the scientist, thinker, or 
technologist in search of a neologism derives it today from Latin, 
though on the basis of my analysis it is clear now that it is really 
SAE to which we have recourse in forming most of our new techni- 
cal terms. 


I assume the ring of my argument is fairly well closed. The 
reality called SAE by Whorf and the reality visualized by us when 
we first spoke of Interlingua is one and the same. The Interlingua 
we practice in the service of international communication — today 
primarily in the fields of science, tomorrow no doubt in many other 
fields as well- -is the best “tangibilized” version of it we know 
how to get down on paper. 

Interlingua is not a construction, except possibly in the sense 
that construing and constructing will needs enter into the most ob- 
jective attempt at standardization of existing variants. Interlingua 
is standard pan-Occidental. 

It is, on the next higher level of abstraction, the literary super- 
language in which the languages of the Western world converge in 
exactly the way in which each one of them is a convergence of its 
local dialects. If the Western world were a nation, Interlingua 
would be its national tongue. Since the Western world is a cultural 
concept, Interlingua is the linguistic representative of Western civi- 
lization. 

There remains one final summarizing thought. I have argued 
that Interlingua is a historical reality and not just a man-conceived 
construction. Perhaps this implies that it is no neutral auxiliary 
language but an expression of Western thought in exactly the sense 
in which national languages are expressions of national thought. 
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This is eminently correct. Though sprung from the auxiliary-lan- 
guage tradition which did operate with the ideal of universal neu- 
trality, Interlingua turns out to be the culture-bound linguistic man- 
ifestation of the thought forms of one segment of mankind. 

And yet, Interlingua does function as an auxiliary language. It 
would be purely and simply the common language of one composite 
segment of mankind —a pan-occidental for the occidentals in a 
sense in which we can imagine a pan-slavonic for the Slavs, a pan- 
Indo-Iranian for the peoples of India, etc. — it would be just that 
if it were not for the fact that the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies have extended the range of Western civilization to the four 
corners of the world. This occurred in the wake of developments 
which we describe comprehensively as scientific and technological. 
And science and technology are occidental in origin. It is in occi- 
dental thought forms, in thought forms of SAE and hence of Inter- 
lingua that scientific and technological work is being promoted in 
Europe, the Americas, the Orient. Hence the universal appeal, the 
universal usefulness, of Interlingua as a tool of communication in 
all fields of practical international import. 





RESEARCH NOTES 





Samuel Z. Klausner, “Communication Theory as the Unifying Theme 
in Teaching Educational Psychology,” The Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 44, 8 (December, 1955) 483-489. 

This is a description of an attempt to use communication theory as 
a central theme in the development of a course in educational psy- 
chology.” “It is suggested that this approach may accomplish two ob- 
jectives: it serves to integrate the seemingly scattered materials which 
are drawn from several social sciences, and it brings the individual be- 
having as a whole into closer focus within a complex social-cultural 
context. This is brought about by viewing the manner in which society, 
culture and personality influence the meanings which an individual 
acquires and which form a basis for personal and social action. . . .” 

Sociology is drawn upon to understand the social context in which 
meanings emerge. ”Anthropological findings help us to understand the 
influence of the cultural ethos-producing meanings. . . . Studies in per- 
sonality enter as we talk of the development of the self and the way 
in which individuals refer their meanings to it. . . . Learning theory and 
motivation then fall into place in explaining the dynamic process by 
which meanings are acquired and acted upon. . . .Measurement in edu- 
cation is introduced as a way of determining the meanings with which 
an individual comes to school, his learning context. It also helps us in 
assessing the new meanings which he acquires through the educational 
experience and his capacity for developing the more complex symbols.” 
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MASS MEDIA AND INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATION 
Ratpy K. ALLEN 


Those who see a dark prospect for international relations are 
often somewhat fatalistically resigned to the probability of another 
world war. “The continual publicizing of imminent war, by all the 
media of mass communication,” cries Columnist Dorothy Thomp- 
son, “is accustoming the mass mind to accept another war with the 
fatalism with which they accept an act of nature.’» That may be 
no exaggeration. Indeed for some their acceptance is undoubtedly 
but a premise of action. Though war, like a Florida hurricane, 
seems to them sure to blow up sooner or later, unlike a hurricane it 
may be deliberately precipitated — and should be. For such folk 
“co-existence” is a treasonous concept. They talk as though World 
War III would bring peace and security for all, or at least tangible 
benefits, provided that we start it, at once, in Europe or in Asia. 
Sometimes they favor intervention in Europe and isolation in Asia; 
sometimes they argue for “preventive” war in Asia and isolation 
from Europe. The fundamental logic, however, is always the same: 
if war is a natural force, like wind or fire, we must control it and 
make it serve our ends; thus might we use it rather than fear it. 

But most of the fatalisticaly resigned are neither so logical nor 
so hopeful. Petrified with fear, they watchfully await the dire event. 

As James T. Shotwell sees it, “The greatest obstacle to peace 
is the complete lack of confidence by the free and the Communist 
nations in the good faith of each other.”2 Walter Lippmann con- 
siders the whole Western tradition of liberal democracy to be the 
villain of the drame and take refuge in a vague “public philos- 
ophy.”2 Albert Einstein sugests that the fault lies in human nature 
itself; he is reported to have observed that “It is easier to change 
the nature of plutonium, than man’s evil spirit.” Not that Einstein 
despairs. It is with him, I guess, idealist that he is, as it is with 
many of my friends: the world is so unconscionably slow in coming 
to assume a posture of unity when all things proclaim that pro- 
tracted fear and suspicion will lead surely to universal primordial 


violence and disintegration! 


Ralph K. Allen, Ph.D.—Head, English Department, Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon. 
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Because of the tensions and anxieties throughout the world, the 
need for ameliorative action is imperative. At the risk of seeming 
banal, I add one more voice to the reverberations, and this one is 
intended to blend with those emanating from the One-World con- 
tingent. Somebody must do something; that something, moreover, 
must be action toward the immediate goal of “co-existence,” the 
only way, as Arnold J. Toynbee puts it, to stave off co-extinc- 
tion.* The long-run goal must, of course, be world unity; we must 
have global well-being if we would have being at all, and co-exist- 
ence is obviously the first step toward that end. It is so important 
a step in the search for unity that considerations pertaining to it 
must have top priority at all levels, from the United Nations down 
through the governmental bureaus of the world to the very grass- 
roots. 

To accomplish anything toward the establishment of the prin- 
ciple of co-existence and the eventual achievement of lasting peace 
and unity, there must be inspiring leadership now. Humankind now 
depends directly and in a real sense exclusively upon the inventive- 
ness, the courage, the understanding, and the sympathetic imagina- 
tion of our leaders. Imagination which transcends all barriers of 
race and creed and distance. Understanding which, of course, is 
competent and fully informed but which also respects the dignity 
of every man and fosters that reciprocal esteem that has been nor- 
mal to the assumptions of opponents in controversy as in friendly 
discussion down the long main stream of our liberal tradition from 
the start. Courage which is clear-headedness, the kind Socrates 
defined as knowledge of what is to be feared and what is not to be 
feared. Inventiveness which greatly creates the human conditions 
for the new ethic that has been forced upon us by three centuries 
of amoral scientific progress, from Francis Bacon’s gentlemanly 
theoretic version to “middle axioms” to the twentieth-century 
horror that would end all horrors, the cobalt bomb, the poison from 
which would not dissipate for a thousand years. 

The objective of this paper is to make a proposal. If it is clear 
that something constructive must be done and that courageous and 
creative leadership is required, then it is not inappropriae for anyone 
to speak up who can suggest some line of ameliorative action that 
might prove worthy of consideration in high places. Shotwell con- 
siders it incompetent to speak of renouncing war 
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unless we can put something in the place of war, some agency of 
change and adjustment to break the iron clamp of ancient wrongs or 
defend human rights against oppression or attack. This is the last 
great challenge to intelligence. It is not enough to create political 
ageengies like the League of Nations or the United Nations if they 
reflect a world opinion geared to the past. We need to think in 
dynamic terms, geared to the ever-increasing, nerver-ending move- 
ment of events, as well as to the historical, repetitive life of the na- 
tional state. The change that marked the passing of absolute sover- 
eignty and ended isolation forever is the line to follow. The strategy 
of war must yield to the strategy of peace.4 


I propose just such a new and dynamic agency of change and 
adjustment. It perforce would be for the free nations first of all, 
specifically for the Western nations, but it would ultimately be for 
all the world, global in the scope of operations. It would be an 
agency geared to the movement of world events as well as to the 
historical repetitive life of the national state. It would assure the 
settlement of international differences by conciliation and discus- 
sion. It would build up mutual confidence among the majority of 
the nations and eventually on both sides of the Iron Curtain. It 
would dissolve the fear and supersede the fatalistic resignation of 
the mass mind by a new sense of the worth-whileness of being alive 

The agency I am proposing would be founded, as our public 
schools originally were, upon the assumption that fear and fatalistic 
resignation are, like medieval superstition, the natural children of 
ignorance and mental slavery. It would concern itself exclusively 
with the realizing for the individual persons of the world the mean- 
ing of the proposition that it is man’s ignorance that destroys his 
courage and undermines his faith. The alternative is to live in 
progressive blindness and brute violence, a massive stavistic relapse 
of the persons of the world into barbaric tribal non-entity and 
superstition. 

Let us have, then, an international commission for the encour- 
agement of intellectual freedom and the dissemination of informa- 
tion and ideas. Such an agency would be an appropriate response 
to “the last great challenge to intelligence” in this world of conflict 
and fear. If created with full support and power to act, it could 
achieve a free flow of information and ideas among the cultures of 
the world — that is, at the grassroots, among the persons who com- 
pose the cultures. Cultural relations can be happy only in the de- 
gree to which there is free and full communication across national 
and physical and racial barriers among the millions of persons who 
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compose the nations. As Americans, British, French, Italians, and 
other peoples of the world become involved more and more inti- 
mately in critical matters of state, the need for popular understand- 
ing of likenesses and differences increases. Association at the dip- 
lomatic level, however, can become only so deeply rooted as the 
peoples are enabled to share information and intelligence. 

If in thinking about intercultural communication we limit our- 
selves to the role of mass media, upon which we already rely almost 
exclusively, and if we pause to observe that they are channels for 
communicating masses of information and influence to masses of 
mankind, our sense of the weight of responsibility which rests, as 
things now stand, upon the proprietors and managers of these media 
becomes clearer and greater. It is so great that they cannot assume 
it, and yet we depend more and more upon such systems for the 
information by which we live and have our being. Thus as the in- 
true not only on the national level; internationally, too, it is the 
same instrumentalities we trust, and they are woefully inadequate to 
our needs. 

In view of the magnitude of our world problems and the way they 
have on impinging upon our very private lives, it is discouraging to 
hear our friends concentrating their attention upon the grievous 
errors America has committed economically and politically; com- 
plaining that little is being done to dispel our confusion; declaring 
and reiterating that we as Americans must analyze our manifold 
problems and as Americans do fresh thinking together and find 
solutions for them. It is discouraging because those who cry for 
solutions in the name of peace are too often talking about solutions 
that will assure us of gaining our national objectives — frequently, 
indeed, this side of further war if possible. A noted publicist, for 
example, vioses an article in a widely read periodical with these 
words: “This land is our proud possession and protector. It is one 
for all. It must be all for one — our America.” Truly enough, the 
thought is noble. I, too, am an American. I share and endorse and 
support and, like millions of others, back the idea without ceasing. 
But the spirit at the core of the thought is narrow. The rhetoric 
of the utterance gives it away. To that spirit internationalism is 
inimical, and that spirit represents the editorial policy of more than 
one of our widely circulating magazines. It is a dangerous spirit in 
that it subordinates considerations of global well-being to national 
objectives; it is a provincial spirit in that it postulates a dichotomy 
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in which deep national loyalties are held to be incompatible with 
the pursuit of intelligence and rationality on a global plane. 

More realistic interpreters of the world situation offer a differ- 
ent emphasis. In their broader view nationalism, pursued single- 
mindedly, must eventuate as heroic gesturing, for the America we 
have known, the world our parents and ancestors knew, has now 
faded into history. Its traditional contexts have evaporated and its 
dilemmas can no longer be solved on the old grounds. An amor- 
phous new world is coming into being, infinitely more complex, one 
in which action must be largely experimental, adventurous, often 
perhaps mistaken. If the form that man gives his new world, if 
the social structure he eventually makes, is to be for man, and not 
man for it, he must attend now to the patterns of our long-run fu- 
ture. He must keep them tentative if not fluid, for realism calls not 
so much for solutions as for courageous management of the dynamic 
elements that constitute the nature of human situations. 

Because anxiety derives from ignorance, what the world needs is 
light. It is because the peoples of the world live from week to week 
without adequate information and responsible guidance in interpre- 
tation that some believe passionately in capitalism and distrust 
communists, and other believe passionately in socialism and distrust 
capitalists, as though these dichtomies were not mere abstractions 
without true and simple counterparts in concrete reality. An ample 
flow of mass information and commentary, for consumption by the 
people generally across the world, would go far toward replacing 
such passionateness by that dispassionateness which is the necessary 
precondition of intelligent thinking and which is certainly as im- 
portant to international as it is to interpersonal relations. Informed 
intelligence alone can act with courage in our problematical world, 
where every choice has to be made from amongst multiple alterna- 
tives, no one of which proves to be wholly right. 

It is reassuring to reflect that much of the recent interest in such 
principles as that of peaceful co-existence has a wholly new and a 
bright tone. It transcends static defense preparations, political 
fences in our own country, and, startlingly at times, ideological 
boundary lines abroad. Not even such yearnings for a nineteenth- 
century reincarnation as recently prompted a certain notorious dog 
story, have obscured for most of that raconteur’s compeers, we may 
believe, the good sense of one part of President Eisenhower’s san- 
guine appeal last fall to the United States Senate for ratification of 
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the Paris pacts. The following extract reflects the sense of need for 
action that will radically improve the life of man in this world; in 
addition to various material advantages, Eisenhower sees in the 
pacts various material advantages, but, in addition, something much 
more important: 


{The fundamental significance of these agreements] goes far beyond 
the combining of strength to deter aggression. Ultimately we hope 
that they will produce a new understanding among the free peoples 
of Europe and a new spirit of friendship which will inspire greater 
co-operation in many fields of human activity . . . This concert of 
action will, I am convinced, foster the spirit of co-operation and 
desire for continuing association which have been evident in the free 
nations and which are essential for their future safety and welfare.5 


Most evident in the President’s words is the deep recognition of 
the superior value of intercultural co-operation and understanding, 
the sense that such would not only render war an obsolete instru- 
ment of diplomacy but start us — that is, the United States and the 
other nations of the Western European Union — along the way to- 
gether in a positive and mutually responsible endeavor after common 
values spiritual and material as well. That such a development 
would be, however, a wholly new departure in world affairs, we may 
not honestly think. It would be, will be undoubtedly, but a mani- 
festation of the inevitable unification of our world toward which all 
trends have been converging for a long time. Trouble in any part 
of the world affects us all. If America sneezes, as everybody knows, 
the rest of the world gets pneumonia. If France’s heart misses a 
beat, the rest of the world has apoplexy. Our economy is global, 
limited only by the resources of the planet. Physically the world 
is one; psychologically, it is only so harmonious as the flow of 
information at the grassroots is abundant. 

What is it that can start us, the Western nations, on a positive 
and mutually responsible endeavor after values that will make our 
interdependence a blessing rather than a curse? Not the Western 
European Union alone, important as it is for the start. The new 
world being born amongst us threatens to be a monstrous one in 
which the peoples have neither learned to live together nor to adjust 
creatively to change. It may well be that these Western nations 
should consider joining together now to form an agency to wor 
deliberatively toward the education, or enlightenment, of the mass 
mind. It would have a creative responsibility for planning and per- 
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haps implementing new lines of inter-cultural cooperation, on the 
popular level, which would in turn inevitably have a saluatry influ- 
ence toward happy international relations on the political and diplo- 
matic levels. An agency for developing intercultural activities and 
harmony of spirit would subserve our highest political ends; for one 
thing, it would raise the sights of politicians by vitiating their prac- 
tice of pretending to speak (in meetings, for example, of the United 
Nations) to issues of great moment while actually monopolizing 
hours or days placating their constituencies back home. 

The present surge of tendencies toward a real Western unity 
foreshadows further surges toward global unity. However, “Living 
together,” Toynbee avers, “is a very difficult matter, as every mem- 
ber of every family everywhere knows. On a world scale, it’s more 
difficult.” Still more difficult, we may add, if we wait for a crisis 
to launch us into learning the art. Viewing international tensions 
and eventualities from his usual distance as an historian and with 
his usual aplomb, Toynbee opines that what the world needs is a 
“real revolution”; not one of the violent type but “an enormous 
psychological revolution — to change our thinking from out-of-date 
patterns.” 

Would it be possible to create such a revolution in the minds of 
multitudes of people on both sides of the Atlantic, one which would 
work a transfoimation in human life comparable in its depth to that 
wrought by the industrial revolution of the eighteenth century? 
The inference toward which these pages drive is that our proposed 
international commission for intercultural co-operation should adopt 
the goal of creating a universal psychological revolution, which 
would counter the global proneness to an excited, and often reac- 
tionary, fatalism, with a hopeful and purposive inventiveness. Toyn- 
bee’s is an appeal, in other words, for a reconstruction of public 
opinion on the largest possible scale. We have the motivation, the 
means, the mentality, and the morality to do the job. It would have 
the particular value immediately of de-emphasizing conflict, which 
would immediately reduce fear and enhance an atmosphere condu- 
cive to effective inquiry. The American and British managers of 
mass media have developed means which have already come to be 
thought of in certain quarters, and rightly, as public utilities. 

We have seen what calculated use of the media of mass com- 
munication could do to Germany in the 1930’s and we may still ob- 
serve what it is accomplishing in Russia. We have had experience 
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which alone could have sensitized us to appreciate the convincing 
force of the following by Judge Learned Hand: 


The hand that rules the press, the radio, the screen and the far- 
spread magazine rules the country; whether we like it or not, we 
must learn to accept it. And yet it is the power; of reiterated sug- 
gestion and consecrated platitude that at this moment has brought 
our entire civilization to imminent peril of destruction. The individual 
is as helpless against it as the child is helpless against the formulas 
with which he is indoctrinated. Not only is it possible by these means 
to shape his tastes, his feelings, his desires, and his hopes; but it is 
possible to convert him into a fanatical zealot, ready to torture and 
destroy, and to suffer mutilation and death for an obscene faith, 
baseless in fact, and morally monstrous. This, the vastest conflict 
with which mankind has ever been faced, . . . in the end turns upon 
whether the individual can survive; upon whether the ultimate value 
shall be this wistful, cloudy, errant You and I, or that Great Beast 
Leviathan, that phantom conjured up as an ignis fatuus in our dark- 
ness and a scapegoat for our futility.6 


Gilbert Seldes also writes with cogency in The Great Audience. As 
he sees it, the unopposed herding of human beings by the radio, the 
cinema and the other mass media is especially dangerous because 
it raises the question 


whether, in the present state of the world, we can afford to give 

virtually absolute freedom to virtually irresponsible individuals, let- 

ting them create, by their whim, the temper of the citizen’s mind, 

his outlook upon life, the moral and intellectual climate in which he 

lives.7 

In the Saturday Review of Literature last August Seldes dis- 
cusses “Radio, TV, and the Common Man.” What is the relation, 
he asks, between the communicative arts and the general public? 
His answer is that they have greater responsibility to society than 
they have yet assumed; but in time they will have to take a realistic 
and an ethically sound attitude. To the question, hWat is an audi- 
ence? Seldes answers: it is what a sponsor buys, and that is only 
a small fraction of the potential audience for any of the appeals 
of any of these media; and that is because the managers “under- 
estimate the taste, intelligence and maturity of the public.” At 
present, “audience are created” by the managers of mass media “and 
exist only at those times and in those places that the [managers] 
want them to exist. The reason why ther: is at present no audience 
for any of various kinds of conceivably good programs is “because 
the creative act, making the programs available, was not perform- 
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ed.” An example, one among many, of creative handling of the 
problem is that of William Paley’s development of an audience of 
ten million listeners for the New York Philharmonic Symphony So- 
ciety orchestra. “The people” eventually found that Mark Twain 
was wrong in saying that “classical music is better than it sounds.” 
That is no longer an effective witticism, for classical music now 
sounds better than the majority of our fathers would have believed 
possible.* Seldes’ article has this point: “It is . . . in the public 
interest that a vast number of citizens should be alert and intelligent 
enough to meet the successive crises of the world today, and it is 
therefore against the public interest if [the mass media] fail to con- 
tribute to our awareness of problems and our capacity to solve 
them.’-® The successful programs convince their audiences that they 
are getting all they can ever want. It is, he says, irresponsible to 
conceive the public as a mass with tastes already formed. 

By the informative and suggestive power of mass media an in- 
ternational commission could gear the thinking of the free cultures 
to the idea of world community. Inherent in mass media is power 
enough to create new psychological types; but if we have human 
variety enough already, we may with good cheer settle upon the 
goal of intercultural mutuality. If a half dozen of the free nations 
were to commit themselves to the principle of community by set- 
ting up such an agency as I propose, half the battle for unity would 
be won — at least their harmony would be assured. For by the na- 
ture of communication, commitment to the principle is a guarantee 
of success in understanding, which is a processive relationship. 

As for the intramural relations of the members of such a com- 
mission, suffice it to say that here mutual criticism, inspiration and 
appreciation would normalize for the group as the only possible 
mode of living and working together. They would share, or learn 
to share, their thoughts and perplexities, both common and uncom- 
mon, and enter into each other’s minds as truly commissioned spirits 
in pursuit of wisdom for the guiding of a movement for world har- 
mony and significant being. Theirs would be largely the respon- 
sibility for establishing a creative order of co-existence subserving 
the objective of world unity. If the proposal for such a commission 
seems a romantic dream, if it seems that nothing less than an 
Olympian council could do the job, the only reply is that a fading 
of our dream for unity and community is a fading of our chance for 
life itself. 
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The world demands realistic interpretation and positive, cour- 
ageous action. Nationalism pursued single-mindedly must eventuate 
as folly, for the world our ancestors knew has faded into history. 
The traditional contexts of life have evaporated and our dilemmas 
can no longer be solved on the old premises. An amorphous new 
world is coming into being, one infinitely more complex, one in 
which action must be largely experimental, adventurous, and there- 
fore, perhaps, often mistaken. If the form Americans give to their 
new world, if the social structure they eventually make, is to be for 
man, and not man for it, they must attend now to the patterns of 
their long-run future. They must become internationally minded — 
or better, interculturally minded. They must keep their ideas and 
their patterns tentatives, if not fluid, for realism calls not for per- 
manent solutions but for courageous management of the dynamic 
elements of human situations. The proposed commission would be 
able to do just that, with mass media as the tool. Its responsibility 
would be too wisely supply the cooperating cultures with adequate 
information and responsible interpretations, and to stimulate the 
sense that communication is the remedy for fear and the alternative 
to conflict. 

What is it that happens in an experience of communication? The 
question cannot be answered with such clarity as will remove se- 
mantic difficulties and tale “communication” out of the group of 
trouble words we are constantly encountering—such as, “poem,” 
“radical,” “public opinion.” There is, of course, such a thing as com- 
munication, approximately anyhow or in some sense of the word, al- 
though it may be that sort of multiform phenomenon which always 
eludes the definer and toward which we can only point. Two words, 
however, which go along with it are understanding and discussion, 
but they may not be said to have the same meaning. Semantically 
and strictly, the notion that a word has any meaning precisely is in- 
defensible. Yet on one level of experience these three words seem to 
have a certain psychological identity. Here, in intercourse between 
personalities in the process of exploring a subject in search of com- 
mon ground, there develops out of discussion a mutualness which is 
not the sum or product of the rational and grammatical elements, or 
symbols, contributed. It is rather an interpenetration of personality 
or spirit which for the time represents a breakdown of the sense of 
personal discreteness which we intuit as of ourselves and of others, 
and according to which we think of a man, any man, as a separate, 
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unique, autonomous entity. Verbalizations are but personality ges- 
tures, some more effective than others in influencing human behav- 
ior; yet we rely greatly upon them in developing a context of sym- 
bolic patterns for the achieving of a desired degree of mutuality. No 
proposition wrenched from its total context can have the meaning it 
was intended to have in its original communication. A pattern of 
words is not a statement, we may say, though in a proper setting 
or context it may be; and the same form of words appearing in 
different contexts necessarily will have different meanings. 

Outside the area of simple behavior (where ideas are being con- 
stantly transferred with efficiency) communication partakes of the 
nature of community. Here it is not a one-way delivery of meaning; 
it is rather a dialogic and intuitive process which develops in a live 
and continuous interchange of knowledge, ideas, opinions and ex- 
periences. Communication in this sense subserves the best ends of 
mankind. 

Even where there is no semblance of one-to-one transference of 
idea and feeling, or where agreement in generalization is somhow 
precluded, discussion may create mutuality which begets respect 
and which in turn begets an intuition of the possibility of increasing 
understanding. Communication breaks down only when intercourse 
stops. Conversely, while intercourse is sustained, there is present to 
all normally constituted participants a bent of mind which offers 
itself persistently as an alternative response to the impluses to 
violence or to retreat or to deception out of which discord has his- 
torically arisen. It is not agreement or even comprehension per se, 
important though these indubitably are, but rather it is the experi- 
ential residuum of discussion, or intercourse, that counts as com- 
munication. Understanding and communication are in this sense 
synonymous, in that both are together processive and meliorative 
by nature. 

If this is the true nature of communication, everything wouid 
depend, then, after commitment to the principle of communication, 
upon the personnel of the commission. Certainly, the body should 
be great enough and representative enough for the gigantic task the 
world situation calls for. The commission I visualize would be a 
highly organized institution, more on the order of our Department 
of State than our Supreme Court in structure. It would need the 
pooled knowledge and insights of specialists and qualified amateurs 
in great numbers, drawn from the various disciplines and from the 
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various nations. Because the members would have the job of recon- 
structing the popular psychology—a matter not only of public 
opinion in the various cultures but of popular expectation and of 
public interest as well — sociologists, psychologists, anthropologists, 
religionists, economists, semanticists, and still other kinds of sci- 
entists would belong to the body. And because their work would be 
a creative process on a vast scale, industrial managers, agriculturists, 
artists, and men of letters would have significant roles, not to men- 
tion the experts who would be needed for managing and turning out 
materials via mass media. 

Men of great intellectual competence and psychological whole- 
ness would needs dominate the commission. The idea that the mem- 
bership would include specialists in large numbers might appear at 
first to preclude the success of the commission, the life experience 
of the specialist is often so limited, and his perspective often so nar- 
row. But leadership of a high order could quite conceivably turn 
their knowledge and skills to great good. 

Great leadership, moreover, could maintain incessantly the free- 
dom of mind of the members of the commission, without which the 
group could become a mere tool of clever nationalists and special 
interests. The integrity of each member would have to be nour- 
ished and protected. 





RESEARCH NOTES 


William H. Whyte, Jr., “The Web of Word of Mouth,” Fortune, 
50, 5 (November 1954) 140-143, 204-212. 

In a particular Philadelphia neighborhood the distribution of air 
conditioners did not seem to be in accord with the logic of purchasing 
power and human needs. A survey revealed that the distribution of 
air conditioners coincided with “communication nets’ within the neigh- 
borhood. The “nets” were a function of the social traffic (facilitated by 
location) and the existence of a leader around whom a group could 
coalesce. Once such groups were formed within which word of mouth 
communication was rapid and inevitable members of a group would 
become highly sensitized to what other mmebers of that group said and 
did not say. Information about products was rapidly disseminated, 
needs were aroused, the desire to keep up with the Jonses intensified, 
with the result that members of the group tended to equip themselves 
with the same appliances. 

Mr. Whyte suggests that manufacturers and retailers might well con- 
sider such communication nets— which no doubt exist in similar fash- 
ion in all cities—in planning their sales campaigns. 









































A GLANCE AT THE HISTORY OF INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGES 


Francis A. CARTIER 


The idea of an international langauge is very, very old. At var- 
ious times in history, certain natural languages have been used in 
commerce, international politics, and among philosophers and theo- 
logians. Latin, Sanscrit and French come immediately to mind, but 
there have been many others. Arabic is extensively used for trade 
throughout the Middle East and, supplemented by Swahili, along 
the east coast of Africa. Hybrid “contact vernaculars” such as 
Pidgin, Beach-la-Mar, and the Creole of Madagascar are still widely 
used. 

But aside from the sign languages such as those of the Ameri- 
can Indians, the earliest proposal for a purely artificial language 
was probably that of John Comenius in the 17th century. Artificial 
languages had been used before, of course, but for secrecy. 

There have been over 400 artificial language proposals since. 
However, only four have made any progress worth noting: Volapiik, 
Esperanto, Basic English, and Interlingua. One other, Ido, is still 
around, but pretty obscure. Few of the rest ever progressed beyond 
the idea stage to the point where a dictionary was constructed. 

Some of the ideas have been absurdly impractical. For example, 
Professor Pei’s proposal to use the Russian alphabet to spell English 
phonetically; or the recurring idea, most recently espoused by 
Petelka, for numbering all words and communicating by a number, 
such as 529, which would mean “dog,” “chien,” “hund,” “perro,” 
and so on. 

In the short time I have, perhaps the best approach is simply 
to give you an idea of the great variety of basic concepts upon 
which some of these languages have been built. 

The first language inventors, Dalgarno, Wilkins, Faiguet, and 
some others since, were under the delusion that all knowledge would 
fit neatly into an Aristotelian sort of classification system. They 
all tried to construct languages that would be philosophically per- 
fect. For example, Dalgarno proposed classifying all knowledge into 
17 basic, and a number of derivative, categories. Then, if a concept 
fell into the family designated by M, the genus of E, and the species 
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of G, the word would be MEG. Few of you will be surprized that 
this catalog system didn’t work. 

Solresol was based on the notes of the musical scale. In theory 
you could whistle it or play it on the piano, which is an intriguing 
idea. But imagine a roomful of people in general conversation! 

The first artificial language to be actually spoken and used was 
Volapiik. It was extremely complicated in grammar, but somehow 
became quite popular. The roots were taken largely from English, 
German, and Latin, but they were so drastically re-spelled as to 
make them very hard to recognize. Many attempts were made to 
revise and simplify it — Occidental, Romanal, and so on — but the 
movement collapsed of its own weight, leaving the field clear for 
Esperanto when it appeared in 1887. 

Since Esperanto, Interlingua, and Basic English are all discussed 
elsewhere in this issue, I will skip over them with just a mention. 

Peano proposed Latinoisine flexione in 1903. This was, like 
Esperanto, primarily based on Latin roots, but with grammar held 
to an absolute minimum. But it seemed to have come along at the 
wrong time. Esperanto was going strong, and Peano’s ideas didn’t 
catch. 

In 1928, Jesperson brought out Novial. Jesperson was an ex- 
perienced and brilliant linguist and Novial was quite an improve- 
ment over Esperanto. But though he wisely took his vocabulary 
from the most international words of the major European languages, 
he thought too highly of grammar to take Peano’s example and 
prune it to a bare minimum. Novial died of grammatical complica- 
tions. 

Then in 1930, Ogden presented Basic English, a brand new idea 
in inter-linguistics. 

Since then, we have had a great variety proposals, Arulo, later 
called Gloro, was a proposal to bring together all those words of 
each present language which express ideas inexpressable in other 
languages. Otherwise, it was based on Ido, which was based on 
Esperanto. 

Not all the proposals for solution of the world language prob- 
lem have been for artificial languages. Shaw thought highly of Eng- 
lish with simplified spelling, and several plans have been suggested 
for simplification of both the spelling and grammar of English. 
Anglic was one of these, and Simplify-ed English is another. 
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Several people have pointed out that improved methods of teach- 
ing foreign languages and more widespread teaching of them in the 
schools could make everyone belingual. An auxiliary language would 
then be unnecessary, for a translator would nearly always be close 
at hand for any two languages. 

Thompson suggested in 1948 that a UN committee should agree 
on a standardization of the most frequently used words in inter- 
national communication. These would gradually be introduced into 
every language as native words, at the rate of about 60 words a 
year. 

Until recently, the UN has been able to ignore all such proposals. 
But this is— as we of the Air Force constantly point out — the Air 
Age. Developments in aviation are forcing the issue, for communi- 
cation between pilots and international airports is a pressing prob- 
lem. The UN International Civil Aviation Organization has ob- 
served that the dictates of safety and efficiency make an interna- 
tional language for aviation an urgent necessity, and they have set 
to work to devise one. Meanwhile — and this may be highly signifi- 
cant — they have recommended the use of English, because, to quote | 
the report, “English is now by far the most used language in inter- 
national air transport.” This is the handwriting on the wall. 

English is very probably the most used language for a// interna- 
tional communication right now. 

In the UN in 1946, 75% of all the speeches were given in Eng- 
lish. In India, when Nehru spoke to his all-India congress a few 
years ago, he had to speak in English. It was the only language 
they all understood. 

Though India is trying to replace English with Hindi as its of- 
ficial language by 1968, it is recognized that English will still be 
such a necessity for educated people that it will undoubtedly be re- 
quired for college graduation. In fact, many doubt that English 
will ever be replaced by Hindi. 

The truth is that very few planned reforms in language behavior 
have succeeded. Certainly, none of the artificial languages can be 
said to have succeeded yet. Usually, the natural languages go right 
on being used and evolving according to their own obscure laws, 
leaving the would-be reformers weeping with frustration. 

Right now, the number of people who speak English all over the 
world is probably close to 250,000,000. Considering the fact that 
most of the world’s people are illiterate in their own languages, we 
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can easily say that more people can read and write English than 
any other language. There are almost certainly more qualified 
teachers of English than of any other language. No other language 
can exhibit nearly the amount of literature in print, both artistic 
and technical. Over 800 of the world’s 1400 radio stations use Eng- 
lish exclusively. . 

For these and many other reasons, we may well suspect that the 
history of international language movements is coming to a turning 
point — perhaps even to an end. There is considerable reason to 
believe the Norwegian, Wilhelm Keilhau, who recently said, “Events 
have, in fact, already made English the leading auxiliary language 
of the world. What remains is solely the official recognition of the 
existing state.” 





RESEARCH NOTES 





Alan McLean, M. D., “An Industrial Psychologist Looks at Employee 
Communications,” Personnel Journal, 33, 9 (February 1955) 340-343. 

“Thirty per cent of man power loss,” says Dr. McLean, “can be 
traced directly to psychiatric difficulties. Mental illness and personality 
disorders affect more people than all other illnesses combined.” Unless 
a man has a healthy attitude he will not turn out the work he should. 

Among the most pertinent comments in the article are these: 

1. “As individuals we recognize that no single fact has the same 
meaning for each of us. Each has his own individual set of motives, 
his own code of ethics, his own completely individual background and 
his own set of feelings. 

“More important than this, our pattern of feelings and reactions is 
a constantly changing one. Each of us moves in a dynamic yet indi- 
vidual environment. This one factor poses tremendous problems for 
the communication executive. Unique differences set up communication 
barriers that can never be entirely surmounted.” 

2. “Personnel people must be able to reckon with and understand 
an individual’s will to misunderstand, to misinterpret, and to distort the 
content of formal communication.” 

3. “Overcommunication.” The communication of half-formed poli- 
cies and plans that are likely to be changed, rumors that are spread to 
sound out various groups of employees, often arouse anxieties and 
resentments. 

4. The “initial negative” story. The using of a denial with respect 
to some policy or program or event when the knowledge of the original 
situation is inadequate or totally lacking, may arouse suspicions and 
anxieties. 
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notes, quotes, and anecdotes 


We’re gettg quite intrnatnl these days, hy 3 or 4 mmbrs in 
Europe, not to mentn over 2 dozen in Hawaii. January issue of 
Speech and Drama, publshd in England, gvs us a paragrph. (Thanx, 
Harold.) March Intrnatnl Shorthand Rvw gvs NSSC a wondrfl 
half-pg. (Thanx, Floyd.) The latter, by the way, is a very intrstg 
publctn, even to one not intrstd in shorthand. Any rdr intrstd in 
“Facts, Theories and Fancies on the Science and History of Short- 
hand,” shd write to the editor, Floyd Hardin, Box 393, Denver 1, 
Colo., and find out more. . . . Bess Sondel has been promoted to 
Professorial Lecturer in Cmnctn at U. of Chi. Congrats, Bess!.. . . 
Jerry Kovalcik writes that his dept hd, Col. Ralph Ungar, had his 
resrv officers staff rd Albritton-s recent artcl. Asa result, Jerry will 
spk to the local Army resrv soon on the importnc of efcty spkg in 
the military. . .. Incdntly, that same artcl has been reprintd (with 
our permissn) by Air Forc ROTC for distributn to its instrctrs. . . . 
I firmly believe there are values in the Gen Semantics, Grp Dy- 
namics, sociomtrc, and other more-or-less organzd approaches to 
cmnctn. But must we hv a new jargon for each? Even after careful 
thot, I cannot brg myself to believe that the Engl lang as it existed 
prior to their literatr was incapabl of expressg the good ideas they 
offer. I’m willg to Irn one or 2 new words if ncssry, but I refuse to 
subject myself to sevrl compltly new langs per decade, and I object 
to the all-too-freqnt assumptn that I hv Irnd them. Ill hv no more 
of “allness tensions,’ of “over-under verbaliaztion,” nor even of 
“multiordinality.” I can do without “integration” for long, long 
periods of time, and if I never see “dynamic” again, I doubt if I will 
miss it. By all mns, let us have artcls on all these subjects, but 
written in plain Engl, if you pls. . . . Many mmbrs are not aware 
of the official NSSC distnctn between cmnctn & cmnctns. I think 
it was Dr. Murray (correct me if I’m wrong) who set the distnctn 
that cmnctns refers to engineering and devices like telephones, radio 
equipment, etc. Let’s try to be uniform about this. . . . I’d also like 
yr reactn to such phrases as “communicative skills.” Seems to me, 
only a person can be cmnctv. We shd therfor say, “cmmuctn process,” 
etc. Let’s not overwork “cmnctn,” either. Why say “oral cmnctn” 
when “speech” will do? —f.c. 














RESEARCH NOTES 


{The following note was written by E. M. van Diffelen, Executive 
Secretary of the International Standardization Committee on Group 
Methods, at the request of the editor. Mr. van Diffelen resides in 
Enschede, The Netherlands.] 

The literature of adult education and group work, generally speaking, 
contains more reflective and psychological treatises than precise indica- 
tions as to how group work is effectively done. American literature, for 
example, often speaks of “panels,” “forums,” and many other forms, 
yet precise descriptions of what is meant by these terms are usually 
lacking. Perhaps this is because adult education is largely carried on by 
men of charming and broad-minded leadership who bring about a 
transier of knowledge and insight more by their qualities of personality 
than by specific, describable technics. But while we cannot succeed by 
“recipes” and “methodics” alone, yet it remains of great importance that 
educators get acquainted with certain means of approach. 

In May 1949, some prominent leaders in education decided to form 
a work-group with the purpose of collecting information descriptive of 
each of the many group methods used in several countries all over the 
world, and summarize each method in a brief, standardized format. 

The methods described so far can be classified in five groups: (A) 
Methods of expression. These are methods enabling individuals or 
groups to express special opinions, thoughts, or endeavors. (B) Technics. 
Devices used by the group-leader in discussion. They are subdivided into 
methods of presentation, of actualization, of realization, methods for 
group-discussions, and methods of integration. (C) Methods of instruc- 
tion. (D) Auditive and visual aids. (E) Methods for the education of 
group-leaders, methods of observation and of reporting. 

The exact description of a special group method is by no means an 
easy task. Most of the descriptions of particular methods we have found 
are in want of all sorts of indications, indispensable for the execution 
of that method. Even when a Committee-member has himself used a 
special method frequently, it appears that, when asked to write down 
what people abroad should know about application of this method, he 
has great difficulty in doing so. He frequently leaves out important 
facts which, being experienced in the method, he considers self-evident. 

Hence a format was drawn up comprising “basic sections” which 
must be observed as much as possible. These sections are: The title, 
which must indicate exactly though briefly the aims of the method; a 
brief summary of the method; preparations and equipment needed by 
the leader; procedure, usually the most copious sections; critical obser- 
vations on related methods, points of difference, and varying usefulness; 
experiences of the use of the method; and Uiterature. 

The members of the Committee are all educators who are themselves 
in a position to test the described methods. They reside in France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, the U.S.A., and 
The Netherlands. It is a small group, numbering about a dozen. 

The publication of standardized descriptions is effected by the mem- 
bers of the Committee separately, each in his own region. Publication 
in book form has not yet been considered. The ISC has started a big 
job but, as all cooperators know from experience, also a satisfactory 
and useful one, which will benefit all group leaders and educators. 

—E. M. van Diffelen 


























